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Editors position on ‘Reporter’ 


motion before senate 


In bringing the question of the McGill Reporter to the floor of Senate, 
Professor Yaffe has raised several important issues which deserve the 
full consideration of that body. 

What particularly disturbed us, however, were the charges he set forth,. 
which he did not substantiate. First, he claimed that large numbers of 
letters to the editor go unpublished; second, that important matters have 
not been reported due to absurd deadlines; and third, that most of what 
appears in the Reporter is irrelevant. 

We can state without equivocation that all letters written comprehensi- 
bly have been published. On some occasions the authors of accepted 
letters have been upset that their contributions did not appear in the 
immediate issue. In every instance this was due to the fact that the 
letter was received after deadline, after the copy had gone to press, 
or after all the space had been filled. In any case, these letters appeared 
in the following issue. 


The Aeporter prides itself on the pains it takes to publish comment, 
criticism, and articles by all members of the university, and outside. 
It is strict policy that there is minimal interference with the written” 
werestetertebbe ww ttda—eie iT 


readership. 

Regarding the accusation that important mutters have not been report: 
ed, we cannot imagine what instances Professor Yaffe had in mind. 
Time after time throughout the year the staff of the Reporter has gone 
to great trouble to provide coverage of events which occurred after 
normal deadline. Even so, it should be emphasized that until recently 
the Reporter appeared once weekly. This posed obvious problems in 
terms of news coverage. Could we print a story which had been told 
in all the press and on television and radio five days earlier? Especially 
when there were other matters equally or more To eTED that we wished 
to publicize. 

Now that we publish twice weekly we can improve penadera bly on 
this aspect. In fact, deadline for the Thursday News Edition is Wednesday 
night. Consequently, we hope that our Thursday issue shall not only 
be up to date, but that it can become a truly erenng and intelligent 
news report. 

The campus already has a daily publication. Those who want the 
Reporter to compete with it are merely trying to extend the frontier 
of the student-administration battle. Two camps, two newspapers, two 
voices of propaganda. We do not believe that this would solve anything 
or help anyone. On the contrary it would be truly calamitous. 

On the question of relevance—There are those who would claim that 
the only matters relevant to this University are its campus politics. They 
would like to see the Aeporter steep itself in the affairs of the university 
to the exclusion of all else, as though there were no universe outside 
these walls. 

From the outset we have resisted this kind of insularity, this parochia- 
lism. The University is a community of scholars and students, all of 
whom are involved in and affected by the broadest spectrum of social 
and political action. It is this totality of relevance that we are trying 
to handle, and we believe that we shall soon reach a point where we 
are handling it satisfactorily. Also, we feel that this broad, transcultural 
approach is absolutely vital if we are to capture and retain an interested 
reading public. 

On the debit side, there is no doubt that Science and Research have 
been somewhat neglected thus far. This has been a source of concern 
for us. It is not a simple matter to find journalists competent to report 
on this area. The daily newspapers will readily attest to this fact. Fortuna- 
tely, however, we have been successful in filling this vacancy and have 
appointed a new Science Editor. Attention to these areas of McGill 
scholarship shall soon manifest itself in our pages. 


Concerning our coverage of the arts and literature, we offer no apology 
to those who question its relevance or demand its exclusion. Thousands 
of McGill students and staff are deeply interested in theatre, poetry, 
cinema, music, and the visual arts as living expressions of culture. There 
is no doubt in our minds that, in fact, there is as greater interest in these 
subjects as in politics, for example. And, what is more, if there is any- 
thing which sustains our optimism in relation to the university:and to 
its members, it is precisely that these areas of interest have not been 


lost. To question the relevance of the arts is to question the relevance 


of life itself. And those who demean the arts cannot help but be those 
who debase life. Of all criticisms, those which question our attention to 
the arts and literature seem most absurd. 

On the credit side, we are proud to have published interviews with 
and articles by the Chancellor, Dean D'Ombrain, Dean Frost, Dean Cohen, 
John Grierson, Donald Theall, Hugh MacLennan, Laurier Lapierre, and 
many other distinguished members of our academic community. Surely 
there can be no questioning the relevance and importance of these 
articles! 

This is the Reporter's Freshman year. It has been fraught with many 
problems, some that we foresaw, others that we did not. Even now, 
with each progressive step we take we discover a host of new and 
exciting problems. Also, we believe that the Aeporter’s potential—both 
in terms of readership and academic importance—has only begun to 
be explored. 

Although there is a great distance to be covered before this potential 
is approached, we feel that we are moving in the right direction. 


—— 


LAPIERRE 


McGit te peut plus é6tre con- 
sidéré (38mme une autre grande 
université canadienne de langue 
anglaise. Son emplacement en 
‘faitun centre unigde at important 
LD cultures”. 









to the Commission on Bilingual- 
ism and Bicujturalism. We must 
now draw certain concrete 
conclusions from these sta- 
tements of principle. 


1. Redefinition of 

the University 

We are confronted with a ‘piob- 
lem of universal importance. The 
historical transformations which 
have marked humanity during the 
last 25 years, decolonisation, 
internationalism, man’s desire for 
a better standard of living, the 
passing of the industrial era, 
the arrival of the cybernetic era, 
instantaneous communication, 
the necessity for continuing edu- 
cation, necessity of participation, 
all these imperatives are shatter- 
ing our traditional way of defining 
and living our University. McGill 
cannot escape from the new im- 
peratives of the University. 


2. The University 


and Social Practice 

It has become obvious that the 
University constitutes more and 
more a driving force of develop- 
ment. Its responsibility should not 
be confined to a single society, 
a single human community. But 
one of its fundamental responsibil- 
ities is towards the immediate 
community which maintains and 
supports it. The mentality of a 
university and its cultural refer- 
ences cannot be foreign to its 
immediate community unless it 
believes that a university is an 
abstract reality without any social 
responsibilities and which does 
not need to align its long and 
short term objectives with the im- 
mediate social practice. The 
University is an instrument, a ser- 
vice. It cannot remain indefinitely 
removed from the plans, aspira- 
tions, needs and development of 
those people around it. 


3. McGill and Quebec 


For McGill, its immediate milieu 


‘is first and foremost Quebec 


society. This does not mean that 
all its students should necessarily 
be Québécois; it: does not mean 
that all research carried out on the 
campus should relate to Quebec's 
problems; it does not mean that 
McGill should cut its ties with the 


‘network of universities with 


which it has always had close 


relations; nor does it mean.that - 


McGill should become a unilin- 


FOUR VIEWS ON 
McGILL’S ROLE. 
IN QUEBEC. . 


BOURGEOIS 


Before speaking of the role of 


McGill in Quebec society, one 
must consider the intrinsic role of 
a university and then only its rela- 
tion fo its environment. | see the 
university as a ‘meeting of 
intellects: and its goal the bet- 
ent of the human condition. 
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Bafore Peking of Quebec 
society, one must make a choice: 
either one opts for a completely 
French society, with no room for 
the English minority, or-one opts 
for a ‘joint society’, where conces- 
sions are to be made between the 


two major ethnic groups. Given’ 


the first situation, further dis- 
course on the role of McGill is 
somewhat futile since McGill as 
such will disappear. The buildings 
will stand, but we will think of 
“I'université Maguile’” with no 


anglophone connotations. It is” 


only in the second case that 


McGill can play a part and it is. 


this part which McGill must now 
consider. | 

The role of McGill will be to 
create an atmosphere of under- 
standing in which both sides will 
. make concessions. However, as 
an institution McGill can decree 
nothing: it cannot ‘declare’ a 
‘joint society ’,-it cannot ‘declare’ 
cooperation between the French 
and the English, it cannot ‘de- 
clare’ its integration into the com- 
munity. The transformation of 
McGill must come from within, 
and all that McGill can do is offer 
the raw material for the ‘joint 
society’. The creation of a viable 
society of this type must be a 
co-operative venture, and there- 
fore McGill should cease to be a 
“bastion-of-the-anglophone-elite”, 
blindly protecting its own inter- 
ests. It must invite thé French 
Canadian to become part of the 
McGill community—and | use the 
term invite because as it now 


‘stands the French Canadian may 


feel as a marginal member of Mc- 
Gill; one who does not really 
belong. The French Canadian 
must be brought to believe that 


+ he is nota ‘vendu’ when he steps, 


on campus. He must be made to 
believe that McGill belongs to 
him, not because he has taken 
over, but because he is a member 
of the same society as is McGill. 
On a more practical level, he must 
be brought to believe that ‘n 
listening to an English lecture he 
is not prostituting his heritage. On 
the other hand McGill should, 
wherever possible, encourage the 
giving of courses in French. We 
should all keep in mind, however, 
that it is the knowledge that 
counts, not the language in which 
it is transmitted. 
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COHEN 


The ‘quiet’ revolution-has very 
deep roots. The hopes and frustra- 
tidns out of which it was born were 
long in the making. French- 

speaking critics of their qwn socie- 


ty were ‘already vocal In the arts - 
by the turn of the century and. 


certainly in the social sciences by 


the depression in the 1930s. The 
tontrarbewaelsreithalerse tora battens 


the confusion between the values 
of an allegedly ‘non-materialistic 
culture and the attractions of 


sions. Abovesall, the evidence of 
economic disparity between 


nadians, combined with the 
overriding concern for ethnic, cul- 
tural and linguistic survival, gave 
to francophonic Quebec a chronic 
and profound sense of anxiety 
about its future as a viable cultural 
entity and an effective economic 


community. 


The Lesage administration 
from 1960 to 1966, marked the 


maturing of this process of French»: 


speaking self-examination with 
the choice of new directions—but 
the choice was inevitably filled 


with conflict. The strong tradition — 


of established institutions for 
French-speaking survival now had 
to be adjusted to the growing and 
almost equally powerful demand 
fora placein the sun, for affluence, 
for power and for the image of 
a successful culture no Iqnger 
under siege or historical threat. 


This remaigs a céntral paradox - 


_ for French-speaking leadership to- 


day. How to up-date a society, 
technologically and economically 
very much part of North America, 
at the same time maintain the 
values that served survival for so 
long. In this dilergama, French- 
speaking Canadians are discover- 
ing that French language and cul- 
tural vitality is today more evident 
than ever before and that the need 
to be fearful about linguistic survi- 
val is less urgent than was thought 
to be necessary a generation ago. 
Yet a fearfulness remains because 


it is clear that to join the main. 


stream of North American educa- 
tion, technology and affluence 
signifies that Quebéc will become 
more alike to English-speaking 
North America rather than less 
with its main economic and cultur- 


_al institutions essentially variants 


of North American pattérns, from 
universities to'local government, 
from the modern corporation to 
varieties of state intervention in 
the-economy. = 

In‘all of this, a privileged 
English-speaking minority which 
long took for granted its relatively 
comfortable status and opportuni- 
ties, now-finds it is in a curious 
series of dilemmas. It is clear that 
the real debate is a debate within 
the French-Canadian community, 


GRAY During the 
past few weeks Stan Gray has 
been speaking to various groups 
in Montreal on the question of 


McGill's role in Quebec. As well, 


he has been urging support for. the 


programme and demonstration of 
‘March 28. He has spoken at. the 
University of Montreal, to CEGEP 
students, to trade unions groups 


att oe ree ty le bias eteteneed, ee — 


pour I'Intégration Scolaire. On 
Tuesday, March 18, he spoke to 
an overflow crowd at CEGEP 

aisonneuve. The following: is a 
translated partial text of the 
speec® he gave there. 


“The administration at McGill 
has inaugurated a campaign of 
repressions within the University. 
A campaign of repression in which 
the first stage is their attempt to 
fire me. The actual charges against 
me are’essentially groundless..| 
think the real reasons they want 
to fire me are to be found in the 
kind of demands, the king of pro- 
gramme, around which my actions 


_ occurred. 


“This is the first time at McGill 
that a radical movement has de- 
manded that McGill becqgme a 
French University, a university 
integrated into Quebec society, a 
University at the service of the 
people of Quebec and not in the 
service of the English minority 
and the Anglo-American corpora- 
tions that control Quebec. 

“For the last 2 years we have 
been making demands and 
organizing around democratiza- 
tion and educational reform. This 
is the first time we've made any 
real assault upon the colonialist 
and discriminatory position of 
McGill.in the Quebec context. 

‘There is no toleration, no free- 
dom at McGill for people who 
demand a French McGill. No 
toleration for those who want Mc- 
Gill to become integrated into 
Quebec society, who want it to 
break its finks with the English 
Establishment. Once you make 
that demand you find that these 
are the limits of tolerance and you 
have to be expelled. 

‘The Francophone majority of 


Quebec pays to support McGill.. 


But despite this fact, McGill still 
caters only to the English minority 
in Quebec and Anglo- American 
corporate interests, 

‘At McGill there are only from 
7 to 8% students who are of 
French origin. This includes stu- 


dents whocome from France and ~ 


Belgium. Also, 26% of McGill 
students come from outside. 
Quebec and this is the largest 
percentage of out-of-province 
students in any Canadian univer- 
sity. This, in a situation where 
about 10,000 French CEGEP 
students will graduate next year 
and have no university to go to. 
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Editors position on Reporter’ 


motion before senate 


In bringing the question of the McGill Reporter to the floor of Senate, 
Professor Yaffe has raised several important issues which deserve the 


_ full consideration of that body. 


What particularly disturbed us, however, were the charges he set forth,. 
which he did not substantiate. First, he claimed that large numbers of 
letters to the editor go unpublished; second, that important matters have 
not been reported due to absurd deadlines; and third, that most of what 
appears in the Reporter is irrelevant. 

We can state without equivocation that all letters written comprehensi- 
bly have been published. On some occasions the authors of accepted 
letters have been upset that their contributions did not appear in the 
immediate issue. In every instance this was due to the fact that the 
letter was received after deadline, after the copy had gone to press, 
or after all the space had been filled. In any case, these letters sass 
in the following issue. 


The Reporter prides itself on the pains it takes to publish comment, 
criticism, and articles by all members of the university, and outside. 
It is strict policy that there is minimal interference with the written 


readership. 

Regarding the accusation that important mutters have not been aport 
ed, we cannot imagine what instances Professor Yaffe had in mind. 
Time after time throughout the year the staff of the Reporter has gone 
to great trouble to provide coverage of events which occurred after 
normal deadline. Even so, it should be emphasized that until recently 
the Reporter appeared once weekly. This posed obvious problems in 
terms of news coverage. Could we print a story which had been told 
in all the press and on television and radio five days earlier? Especially 
when there were other matters equally or more eet that we wished 
to publicize. 

Now that we publish twice weekly we can improve considerably on 
this aspect. In fact, deadline for the Thursday News Edition is Wednesday 
night. Consequently, we hope that our Thursday issue shall not only 
be up to date, but that it can become a truly exciting and intelligent 
news report. 

The campus already has a daily publication. Those who want the 
Reporter to compete with it are merely trying to extend the frontier 
of the student-administration battle, Two camps, two newspapers, two 
voices of propaganda. We do not believe that this would solve anything 
or help anyone. On the contrary it would be truly calamitous. 

On the question of relevance—There are those who would claim that 
the only matters relevant to this University are its campus politics. They 
would like to see the Reporter steep itself in the affairs of the university 
to the exclusion of all else, as though there were no universe outside 
these walls. 

From the outset we have resisted this kind of insularity, this parochia- 
lism. The University is a community of scholars and students, all of 
whom are involved in and affected by the broadest spectrum of social 
and political action. It is this totality of relevance that we are trying 
to handle, and we believe that we shall soon reach a point where we 
are handling it satisfactorily. Also, we feel that this broad, transcultural 
approach is absolutely vital if we are to capture and retain an interested 
reading public, 

On the debit side, there is no doubt that Science and Research have 
been somewhat neglected thus far. This has been a source of concern 
for us. It is not a simple matter to find journalists competent to report 
on this area. The daily newspapers will readily attest to this fact. Fortuna- 
tely, however, we have been successful in filling this vacancy and have 
appointed a new Science Editor. Attention to these areas of McGill 
scholarship shall soon manifest itself in our pages. 


Concerning our coverage of the arts and literature, we offer no apology 
to those who question its relevance or demand its exclusion. Thousands 
of McGill students and staff are deeply interested in theatre, poetry, 
cinema, music, and the visual arts as living expressions of culture. There 
is no doubt in our minds that, in fact, there is as greater interest in these 
subjects as in politics, for example. And, what is more, if there is any- 
thing which sustains our optimism in relation to the university and to 
its members, it is precisely that these areas of interest have not been 


lost. To question the relevance of the arts is to question the relevance 


of life itself. And those who demean the arts cannot help but be those 
who debase life. Of all criticisms, those which question our attention to 
the arts and literature seem most absurd. 

On the credit side, we are proud to have published interviews with 
and articles by the Chancellor, Dean D'Ombrain, Dean Frost, Dean Cohen, 
John Grierson, Donald Theall, Hugh MacLennan, Laurier Lapierre, and 
many other distinguished members of our academic community. Surely 
there can be no questioning the relevance and importance of these 
articles! 

This is the Reporter's Freshman year. It has been fraught with many 
problems, some that we foresaw, others that we did not. Even now, 
with each progressive step we take we discover a host of new and 
exciting problems. Also, we believe that the Reporter’s potential—both 
in terms of readership and academic importance;>has only begun to 
be explored. 

Although there is a great distance to be covered before this potential 
is approached, we feel that we are moving in the right direction. 
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LAPIERRE 


“McGitl ne peut plus é6tre con- 
sidéré (5 pamme une autre grande 
université canadienne de langue 
anglaise. Son emplacement en 
unique et important 
ou fusionnent. veux cultures", 


This statement vias mada, by Mc- 
Gill Universjty in its memoran- 
presented in 
to. the. Commission on Bilingual- 
ism and Biculturalism. We must 
now draw certain concrete 
conclusion| from these sta- 
tements of principle. 


1. Redefinition of 

the University 
We are confronted with a prob- 
lem of universal importance. The 
historical transformations which 
have marked humanity during the 
last 25 years, decolonisation, 
internationalism, man’s desire for 
a better standard of living, the 
passing of the industrial era, 
the arrival of the cybernetic era, 
instantaneous communication, 
the necessity for continuing edu- 
cation, necessity of participation, 
all these imperatives are shatter- 
ing our traditional way of defining 
and living our University. McGill 
cannot escape from the new im- 
peratives of the University. 


2. The University 


and Social Practice 

It has become obvious that the 
University constitutes more and 
more a driving force of develop- 
ment. Its responsibility should not 
be confined to a single society, 
a single human community. But 
one of its fundamental responsibil- 
ities is towards the immediate 
community which maintains and 
supports it. The mentality of a 
university and its cultural refer- 
ences cannot be foreign to its 
immediate community unless it 
believes that a university is an 
abstract reality without any social 
responsibilities and which does 
not need to align its long and 
short term objectives with the im- 
mediate social practice. The 
University is an instrument, a ser- 
vice. It cannot remain indefinitely 
removed from the plans, aspira- 
tions, needs and development of 
those people around it. 


3. McGill and Quebec 


For McGill, its immediate milieu 


‘is first and foremost Quebec 


society. This does not mean that 
all its students should necessarily 
be Québécois; it does not mean 
that all research carried out on the 
campus should relate to Quebec's 
problems; it does not mean that 
McGill should cut its ties with the 


‘network of universities with 


which it has always had close 


relations; nor does it mean.that - 


McGill should become a unilin- 


O65. 


FOUR VIEWS ON 
McGILL’S ROLE 
IN QUEBEC. | 


BOURGEOIS 


Before speaking of the role of 
McGill in Quebec society, one 
must consider the intrinsic role of 
a university and then only its rela- 
tion fo its environment. | see the 
university as a ‘meeting of 
intelfects’ and its goal the bet- 


dtecment of the human condition. 
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with this fundamental principle. in 
mind. 

Before speaking of Quebec 
sociaty, one must make a choice: 
either one opts for a completely 
French society, with no room for 
the English minority, or-one opts 
fora joint society’, where conces- 
sions are to be made between the 


two major ethnic groups. Given’ 


the first situation, further dis- 
course on the role of McGill is 
somewhat futile since McGill as 
such will disappear. The buildings 
will stand, but we will think of 
‘'l'université Maguile’’ with no 
anglophone connotations. 
only in the second case that 


McGill can play a part and it is. 


this part which McGill must now 
consider, © 

The role of McGill will be to 
create an atmosphere of under- 
standing in which both sides will 


.make concessions. However, as’ 


an institution McGill can decree 
nothing: it cannot ‘declare’ a 
‘joint society ,:it cannot ‘declare’ 
cooperation between the French 
and the English, it cannot ‘de- 
clare’ its integration into the com- 
munity. The transformation of 
McGill must come from within, 
and all that McGill can do is offer 
the raw material for the ‘joint 
society’. The creation of a viable 
society of this type must be a 
co-operative venture, and there- 
fore McGill should cease to be a 
bastion-of-the-anglophone-elite’’, 
blindly protecting its own inter- 
ests. It must invite thé French 
Canadian to become part of the 
McGill community—and | use the 


term invite because as it now . 
‘Stands the French Canadian may 


feel as a marginal member of Mc- 
Gill; one who does not really 
belong. The French Canadian 
must-be brought to believe that 


he is not a ‘vendu’ when he steps, 


on campus. He must be made to 
believe that McGill belongs to 
him, not because he has taken 
over, but because he is a member 
of the same society as is McGill. 
Ona more practical level, he must 
be brought to believe that 'n 
listening to an English lecture he 
is not prostituting his heritage. On 
the other hand McGill should, 
wherever possible, encourage the 
giving of courses in French. We 
should all keep in mind, however, 
that it is the knowledge that 
counts, not the language in which 
it is transmitted. 
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COHEN 


The ‘quiet’ revolution.has very 
deep roots, The hopes and frustra- 
tidns out of which it was born were 
long in the making. French- 

speaking critics of their qwn socie- 
ty were ‘already vocal In the arts 


by the turn of the century and. 


certainly in the social sciences by 
the depression in the 1930s. The 


the confusion between the values 
of an allegedly ~ non-materialistic 
culture and the attractions of 


sions. Aboveall, the evidence of 
economic disparity between 


nadians, combined with the 
overriding concern for ethnic, cul- 
tural and linguistic survival, gave 
to francophonic Quebec a chronic 
and profound sense of anxiety 
about its future as a viable cultural 
entity and an effective economic 


‘ community. 


The Lesage administration? 
from 1960 to 1966, marked the 


maturing of this process of Frenct 
speaking self-examination with — 


the choice of new directions—but 
the choice was inevitably filled 
with conflict. The strong tradition 
of established institutions for 
French-speaking survival now had 
to be adjusted to the growing and 
almost equally powerful demand 
fora place in the sun, for affluence, 
for power and for the image of 
a Successful culture no lqnger 


_ under siege or historical threat. 


This remains a central paradox - 


_ for French-speaking leadership to- 


day. How to up-date a society, 
technologically and economically 
very much part of North America, 
at the same time maintain the 
values that served survival for so 
long. In this dilergma, French- 
speaking Canadians are discover- 
ing that French language and cul- 
tural vitality is today more evident 
than ever before and that the need 
to be fearful about linguistic survi- 
valis less urgent than was thought 
to be necessary a generation ago. 
Yet a fearfulness remains because 


it is clear that to join the main. 


stream of North American educa- 
tion, technology and affluence 
signifies that Quebéc will become 
more alike to English-speaking 
North America rather than less 
with its main economic and cultur- 
al institutions essentially variants 
of North American pattérns, from 
universities to' local government, 
from the modern corporation to 
varieties of state intervention in 
the-economy. s 

‘In‘all of this, a privileged 
English-speaking minority which 
long took for granted its relatively 
comfortable status and opportuni- 
ties, now-finds it is in a curious 
series of dilemmas, It is clear that 
the real debate is a debate within 
the French-Canadian community, 


GRAY ois 


past few weeks Stan Gat has 
been speaking to various groups 
in Montreal on the question of : 
McGill's role in Quebec. As well, 
he has been urging support for the 


-. programme and demonstration of 


‘March 28. He has spoken at. the 
University of Montreal, to CEGEP 


students, to trade.unions groups’ 
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pour I'Intégration Scolaire. On 

Tuesday, March 18, he spoke to 

an overflow crowd at CEGEP 
aisonneuve. The following! is a 

translated partial text of the 


speech he gave there. 





“The administration at McGill . 
has inaugurated a campaign of 
repressions within the University. 
A campaign of repression in which 
the first stage is their attempt to 
fire me. The actual charges against 
me are’essentially groundless..| - 
think the real reasons they want 
to fire me are to be found in the 
kind of demands, the king of pro- 
gramme,around which my actions 


_ occurred, 


‘'This is the first time at McGill 
that a radical movement has de- 


_. manded that McGill becgme a 


French University, a university 
integrated into Quebec society, a 
University at the service of the 
people of Quebec and not in the 
service of the English minority 
and the Anglo-American corpora- 
tions that control Quebec. 

‘For the last 2 years we have 
been making demands and 
organizing around democratiza- 
tion and educational reform. This 
is the first time we've made any 
real assault upon the colonialist 
and discriminatory position of 
McGill.in the Quebec context. 

‘There is no toleration, no free- 
dom at McGill for people who 
demand a French McGill. No 
toleration for those who want Mc- 
Gill to become integrated into 
Quebec society, who want it to 
break its finks with the English | 
Establishment. Once you make 
that demand you find that these 
are the limits of tolerance and you 
have to be expelled, 

‘The Francophone majority of -~ 
Quebec pays to support McGill. 
But despite this fact, McGill still 
caters only to the English minority 
in Quebec and Anglo-American 
corporate interests. 

‘*At McGill there are only from 
7 to 8% students who are of 
French origin. This includes stu- 
gents whocome from France and © 
Belgium. Also, 26% of McGill 
students come from outside. 
Quebec and this is the largest 
percentage of out-of-province 
students in any Canadian univer- 
sity. This, in a situation where 
about 10,000 French CEGEP 
students will graduate next year 
and have no university to go to. 





continued next page 
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‘'McGill University has an 
admission policy which in effect 
bars French CEGEP graduates 
from coming here. There are 3 
reasons for this. The first: lectures 
are given in a language which is 
foreign to them, English, Second- 
ly, tuition fees are $200 higher 
than those of French universities 
in Quebec. And, thirdly, McGill 
demands a mark of 70% for 
French CEGEP graduates to be 
admitted into McGill whereas it 
only demands 55% from McGill 
students who are coming from 
1st year to 2nd year despite that 
fact that the 2nd year CEGEPs 
courses are equivalent to, or 
higher than, a second year McGill 
course. 

This is a racist policy. Racist, 
when one demands from a French 
student 70% to enter McGill and 
only 55% from an English 
student. 


‘'McGill serves the English 
community, the English minority, 
to the detriment of the French 
majority in Quebec. McGill 
University is at the service of, and 
has very important links with, the 
Anglo-American corporations, the 
same corporations that exploit the 
economy of Quebec and the same 
corporations that have a racist 
policy vis-a-vis their own workers. 

‘On the Board of Governors at 
McGill, we find the heads, the 
chiefs, the directors of all the big 


in any way sympathetic or Sensi- 
tive to the real needs of the 
Quebec people. 

‘Also, McGill performs impor- 
tant services, gives very impor- 
tant contributions, to these corpo- 
rations. For example, there are 
many research projects going on 
now at McGill which are directly 
in the service of these corpora- 
tions. Noranda Mines, the Royal 
Trust, and so on. Also, through 
McGill's Faculty of Management, 
the upper-level managers and 
chiefs, as well as a good deal of 
the technical workers for these 
corporations, are trained and 
taught. 

“Our movement at McGill has 
demanded that McGill become a 
French university, a university 
open to, and in the service of, all 
the people of Quebec and not 
simply a small elite. 

“It may seem strange to you 
that this kind of demand comes 
from an English group of 
students. But, as English students, 
we believe that a people has the 
right, a nation has the right, to 
self-determination. It has the right 
to liberate itself from all forms of 
oppression; including cultural 
alienation, economic exploitation, 
and linguistic discrimination. In 
the context of Quebec society it 
is for these reasons we support 
an independent and socialist 
Quebec. 

‘McGill is the largest university 
in Quebec, and its most important 
one. It has rich libraries and muse- 
ums, and well-equipped facilities. 
It is supported by the Franco- 
phone majority, but is simply in 
the service of the English minority 
and directly in the service of the 
Anglo-American corporations 
which control Quebec. What our 
group is saying to the Quebec 
people and particularly to the 
CEGEP students is that McGill 
University should be your univer- 
sity and we would like to help to 
make it so.” 


Mr. Gray is a lecturer in the De- 
partment of Political Science. 





Cohen 


within, as it were, the soul of 
French-speaking Canada and 
therefore it is a debate in which 
English-speaking Canadians can 
take very little direct part. At the 
most, anglophonic Quebecers can 
demonstrate deep concern with 
this French-speaking demand for 
‘‘fulfillment’’ by making every 
effort to share in the bi-lingual pat- 
tern that is developing through- 
out Canada in order to make 


possible francophonic confidence - 


in the status and effectiveness of 
the other official language. Such 
an attitude is both in Quebec and 
outside, by English-speaking Can- 
adians, are indispensable to creat- 
ing a climate within which French- 
speaking demands for fulfillment 
can see possibilities for their reali- 
zation not only inside: Quebec, but 
elsewhere in Canada as well. 

In all of this, McGill stands at 
the very apex of English-speaking 
cultural, technical and symbolic 
claims and roles in Quebec. Its first 
duty as a University is to its own 
integrity as one of the few institu- 
tions of higher learning having 
claims to front rank status in Cana- 
da. But it will not lessen that sense 
of integrity to give a new priority 
to the needs, of Quebec and per- 


ial 


were te lo: as pe aan Bala i 
a a, increasingly becom- : a 


ing the Canada of two cultures, — 


now(requires. And McGill is 
uniquely equipped to provide that 
leadership. | 

In practical terms, such a 
concept for McGill means the fol- 
lowing: 

1. It must maintain its status 
as a first-class university. 

2. It must increasingly allocate 
resources to activities which seem 
to be of social, economic and 
scientific importance to the new 
Quebec and the new Canada. 

3. It must maintain the integri- 
ty of its English language status, 
but this does not mean that the 
French language might not have 
some new dimension in certain 
areas of the teaching process with- 
out in any way diminishing the 
fundamental English language 
orientation of the University. 

4. The new generation of 
French-speaking graduates of 
CEGEPs must find a welcome at 
McGill if they are competent to 
take its courses and can meet its 
professional and other requir- 
ements, 

5. McGill must assume that 
simple fairness will give it a proper 
share of public financing for its 
capital and operational needs. The 
time is surely at hand when McGill 
should not have to debate almost 
annually about the fairness of gov- 
ernment grants to it in comparison 
with grants to other Quebec uni- 
versities. 

Canada and Quebec are heirs 
to the great two language systems 
of the western world, French and 
English. Montreal and McGill are 
the special heirs to these op- 
portunities. It would be a tragedy 
if the University did not play its 
full part in maximizing the utili- 
zation of these cultural resources 
for the sake both of the University, 
of Quebec and of the entire Cana- 
dian community. 


Professor Maxwell Cohen is dean 
of the Faculty of Law. 







LaPierre 


gual French university tomorrow 
morning. 

Being a Quebec university 
means in part, at least, that McGill 
should be constantly linked to 
and vitally interested in the imme- 
diate society in which it is located. 

Being a Quebec university 
means that some of its cultural 
references should, in part at least, 
be identical to those of its immedi- 
ate community. 

It is not enough to want to have 
a few more French Canadians on 
campus, if, while being amongst 
us, they realize how many of our 
declarations of principle on bilin- 
gualism and biculturalism have 
not been carried through to be- 
come facts; and if we confront 
them with our inability or our lack 
of will to understand and like the 
culture which is theirs and which 
should be ours. 

lf McGill is incapable of identi- 
fying itself properly with the 
Québécois, with all the Québécois 
of both linguistic groups, from 
this we must draw conclusions on 
the future of Canada and Quebec. 
What matters is no longer that 
McGill should know what Quebec 
wants, but to really want it with 
Quebec. 

Quebec, and the sensitivity of 
Quebec, are changing. It is now 
linked to the world of ‘‘franco- 
phonie”’. Its isolation of the past 
is now only a vague historical 
memory. ER of pas weak 


‘fwde an: jatdtanding| ‘eff rt to- 


wards modernisation. It has be- 
come evident that the anglo- 
phone minority in Quebec must 
adjust to these transformations 
which, at least in theory, it wanted 
to see. McGill must change. Last 
week | again voiced a series of 
concrete proposals which should 
be implemented by McGill imme- 
diately. | believe that the reasona- 
ble Québécois should accept the 
trend | have indicated. 

McGill must, through its ac- 
tions, demonstrate that it is in no 
way suffering from short-sighted- 
ness or deafness. 


Professor Laurier LaPierre is direc- 
tor of the McGill French Canada 
Studies Programme. 
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Bourgeois 


At the same time, McGill must 
convince its anglophones that 
they are not members of an isolat- 
ed group seperated by a language 
from the land in which they live. 


|t is time for the English of 


Québec to realize that they are 
different from the English of the 
rest of Canada. The experience of 
living with French Canada has 
affected English Quebéc, ‘though 
they often try to remain‘inaware 
of this. While the English. Cana- 
dian outside Québec may ‘study 
French Canada, it still remains 
purely a con hismind The 
English Québécois however, is in 
a beter posi eneee appreciate 


may not identify with his French 
Canadian counterpart, he may 
develop an acute awareness of his 
problems. McGill must intensify 
this awareness and provide its 
English Canadian students with 
the opportunity to live more of 
French Canada. To do this, McGill 
‘must foster human relations be- 
tween French and English and 
bring French Canada onto its 
campus. 

But while McGill is promoting a 
‘joint society’, it is important that 
it not let itself be intimidated by 
certain elements. French Canada 
has been developing for over 
three hundred and fifty years. 
Until 1959, dialogue between 
French and English had been 
fruitless; FLO was for many the 
death of the possibility of dia- 
logue. McGill may act as the 
initiator of the rebirth of this dia- 
logue, but this dialogue must not 
be continually one-sided. French 
Canada may expect efforts on the 
part of McGill to participate more 
in Québec society. But it must 
remember that fundamental 
changes cannot be made to take 
place within only two or three 
years. We must realize that any 
attempt to force McGill into a 
predetermined role will result 
only in a polarizations of factions, 
both within and without the 
university, 


McGill has a role to play in 
Québec society; it also has a role 
to play in the universal academic 
community, it should not resort 
to narrow regionalism, but main- 
tain itself as a ‘meeting of 
intellects’, 

Miss Marguerite Bourgeois is a 
third year science student. 
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What the young are trying to tell us 


TO THE EDITOR: 
Perhaps the faculty and adminis- 
tration of McGill University could 
halt their in-fighting long enough 
to consider the following quota- 
tions from the February issue of 
the Royal Bank Monthly Letter— 
“,.. at the UNESCO head- 
quarters in Paris last year more 
than two hundred experts from 
fifty countries met in conference. 
Within twenty years, they de- 
cided, life on our planet will be 
showing the first signs of suc- 
cumbing to pollution; the atmos- 
phere will become unbreathable 
for men and animals; life will 
cease in rivers and lakes; plants 
will wither from poisoning. 
“Throughout history one spe- 
cies after another of animal and 
plant has disappeared from the 
earth, and one culture after an- 


other has passed to oblivion be- 
cause of inability to adjust to 
environmental change.” 

This is what the young are try- 
ing to tell us through their dis- 
ruptive tactics, their protests, 
their violence. Young, flexible, 
adaptive, they sense that we must 
change our ways—or die—and 
that time is short. They may not 
have a blueprint of how it is to 
be done—but perhaps that is why 
they need computers! 

Even without the benefit of a 
university education, | can plain- 
ly see that |, and the human race, 
have more of a chance of survival 
if we put our fate in their hands 
than if we leave it in those of the 
moribund establishment. 

Sincerely yours, 


Irene Kon 


Professors’ income will take a dip 


TO THE EDITOR: 
According to the M.A.U.T. salary committee, the salary scale for 1969-70 
will look as follows: 


'Frencgn Canada, ni as‘an farth oO S68 MINIMUM SALARIES. iat snachninl 
atoms potodical: EGGIEy Serewiree reir eee TidmRADaRin Ad 
ty with Which he lives. Though he > 


DGRAAIAS2e NUT MMOSUL, weins 


PHUre 
1968-69 $8, 000 $ 9,600 $12,500 $16 000 
1969-70 . 8,400 10,100 13,140 16,820 
Increase 400 500 640 820 


| understand that the Province authorised an increase of about 5% only, 
and | am confident that the M.A.U.T, Committee and the Administration 
can do little to change this new scale, Nevertheless, | want to point out 
that, as a consequence, the value of staff income will drop considerably. 

Let us take the example of a staff member who supports a wife, a child 
and has some medical and other receipts and can also deduct his pension 
contribution. He would be able to deduct about 2,000. The taxable 
income would then look as follows: 


TAXABLE INCOME 


LECTURER ASST. PROF. ASSOC. PROF. PROF. 
1968-69 $6,000. $7,600 $10,500 $14,000 
1969-70 6,400 8,100 11,140 14,820 
Increase 400 500 640 820 


After deduction of taxes on the increase, the net increase is approxi- 
mately as follows: 


NET INCREASE 


LECTURER ASST. PROF. ASSOC. PROF, PROF, 
Rate of tax: 25% 30% 35% 40% 
Net Increase 300 350 416 492 


These figures are, in fact, still too high, since another 5% are deducted 
for the pension fund. 

If we say—very modestly—that living costs have gone up, since June 
1968 by 5%, then the salaries would have to be increased by about 5% 
—just to preserve the same buying power. 


NECESSARY INCREASE TO PRESERVE BUYING POWER OF 
SALARY * 


LEC- ASST. 


ASSOC, 

TURER PROF. PROF. PROF. 
5% of salary: $400 $480 $625 $800 
Net increase (see above) 300 350 416 492 
Factual loss of salary: —100 -130 -—209 —308 


Most bargaining Unions in 1968 have obtained salary increases of 27% 
over 3 years or of at least 15% over 2 years, e.g. 7'4%-9% per year, 
7% is, in fact,'necessary just to keep the buying power of your salary 


_ on the level. If M.A.U.T. has to accept the proposed salary scale, staff 


salaries will drop by 1.2% to 2% at the least. If one calculates with a 
living cost increase of about 7%—which is, if one includes the higher 
prices of mortgages and the general tax increase, more appropriate than 
5%—factual staff income will drop by about 3%-5%, 

Yours sincerely, 


A. Arnold 
Chairman 
Department of German 


* Prof, Sven Orvig pointed out to me that one should not work, in con- 
nection with buying power, with the full salary, but with the salary left 
after deductions. If we deduct 15% for lecturers, 20% for Assistant 
Professors, 25% for Associate Professors and 30% for Professors, the 
factual loss of salary would be as follows: 


LEC- ASST. ASSOC, 


TURER PROF. PROF. PROF, 
5% of salary afterdeductions: $340 $384 $469 $560 
Net increase: 300 350 416 492 
Factual loss: —40 —34 —53 —68 


This would indicate that the salary dip would be quite small. One should, 
however, not forget that the 1969-70 salary will be taxed considerably 
higher than the 1968-69 income. Taking increased taxation into account, 
the loss in factual income will be between 3% and 5% in the case of most 
members of the teaching staff. 
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A YEAR OF STUDENT THEATR 


SPRUNG: The Players’ Clubhasa 
funny little theatre up on the 3rd 
floor of the Union. It only seats 
about 150 people. Seats are hard, 
no cushions, just sort of basket- 
ball-type bleachers. And there's a 
funny little stage which isn't really 
a stage. It was meant to be a re- 
hearsal room at one point and 
then someone stuck some lights 
into it. The ceiling is only ten feet 
high, but in that little theatre 
we've had over 20,000 people 
so far this year. We've done 5 
evening performances and about 
23 lunch-time plays. 
REPORTER: Is there any overall 
philosophy with regard to play 
selection and play production? 
SPRUNG: Naturally that tends to 
vary from year to year with the 
people that you have in the Play- 
ers’ Club, but this year the idea 
was to present as much as we 
could, to give as many people as 
possible a chance to gain expe- 
rience in theatre. We have had 
everything from good old melo- 
dramatic Everyman to Mindbang, 


an example of new thestre. You 


would have to say that this year 
was a year for directors not actors. 
REPORTER: Where do these 


people get their technical training? 


SPRUNG: They don't get any 
technical training. There is no- 
where at McGill that they can get 
any. Some of them have previous 
experience from other theatres. 
Otherwise, it’s technically quite 
chaotic. 

REPORTER: How about directing? 
| notice that many of the directors 
this year were directing for the 
first time. | wonder if they have 
any kind of supervision or any 
person around campus who is on 
standby for advice or any other 
kind of assistance? 

SPRUNG: Theonlyreal assistance 
we get is from other students. 
Although, this year we had an 
arrangement with the National 
Theatre School, whereby people 
in their second year technical 
class came over and directed plays 
with McGill actors. 

We were able to put on two 
plays a week in the Sandwich 
Theatre, and there's always been 
150 people in the audience when 
the curtain went up. — 
REPORTER: ‘Do yotr' ‘think that, 
theatrically, what happens at the 
University Centre has any im- 
portance? 

SPRUNG: It is not first class ex- 
perimental theatre, no. It is im- 


‘Creativity in theatre does not exist if there is no 
score, a line of fixed elements. Without these there 
is only amateurism. One can esteem amateurism 
as one esteems a lovely rock that one has found 
at the beach. but it's not a work of art. What is 
an acting score? That is the essential question. The 
acting score is the elements of contact. To take 
and to give the reactions and impulses of contact. 
If you fix these, then you will have fixed all the 
contexts of your associations. Without a fixed score 
a work of mature art cannot exist. That's why a 
search for discipline and structure is as inevitable 
as a search for spontaneity. Searching for spontanei- 
ty without order always leads to chaos, a lost confes- 
sion because an inarticulate voice cannot confess. 

‘‘One cannot achieve spontaneity in art without 
the structuring of detail. Without this one searches 
but never finds because too much freedom is a lack 
of freedom. If we lack structured detail we are like 
someone who loves all humanity, and that means 


he loves no one.’ 


Jerzy Grotowski 





portant more as a testing ground 
for ideas rather than as a place 
where ideas become polished. It is 
important too, because it gener- 
ates enthusiasm for theatre. Wit- 
ness the fact that out of the 
Players’ Club this year has sprung 


@ permanent theatre company— 


Theatre 15. 
REPORTER: What do you think is 


needed to make english theatre 


at McGill an exciting institution? 


SPRUNG: It already is a really 
exciting institution, artistically, but 
we could use a higher level of 
technical theatre, and for that we 
need new facilities and adequate 
rehearsal space; and it needs 
someone who would look after the: 
theatre, the equipment and per- 
haps be able to give some profes- 
sional advice on the acting, on 
direction, and who would also be 
able to organize things more effi- 
ciently. It’s impossible for the 
Players’ Clulbexecutive, six people, 
to look afte? everything that’s go- 
ing on in the theatre. There's so 
uch going on that-it is chaotic. 
e. have pio room,to-siore the 


. props, no rbom for. the, sets of the 


different plays. Our back stage area 


isso cluttered we have tofightour — 
way through; to getinto the office. 


CREDO 
FOR 

A 

LIVING 
THEATRE 


by Stuart Gilman 






The third requirement is an ade- 
quate curriculum, an adequate 
drama department, even a Faculty 
of Theatre with a theatre company 
along the same lines as the Music 
Faculty's Chamber Orchestra. 
REPORTER: This brings us to acru- 


.cial question: what is the value of 


theatre? You want to sell the Uni- 
versity the idea of creating what is 
almost a professional theatre with 
student actors. You want a new 
theatre, adequate rehearsal space, 
professional people working there, 
a change inthe curriculum—estab- 
lishment of what amounts to a 
theatre school in the University. 
| think your first problem is to sell 
the University, the idea, and you 
have to sell that idea on the basis 
of the fact or the belief that theatre 
is an sxtremely important thing. 
SPRUNG: If McGill trains engi- 
neers, why .can'tit justify teaching 
actors and technicians. If you look 
at 4 universivy from a functional 
point of view, v:hich | am sure all 


the businessmen‘on the Board of 
Governors do, then: theatra,is a 
“bgsinets just like-;co! 
mpanies, and entertainmant is 

jugt as necessary as the Victoria 


Bridge. 
From the opposite point of view, 





A living theatre consists of all that 
is immediate in the human di- 
lemma. |t deals with the obscure 
and changing present which, as a 
composite of all the zones in our 


racial and individual memory, 


becomes the source for all its 
-energy and detail. 


A living theatre looks ahead and 
makes ‘it new, breaking the phys- 
ical and conceptual forms of the 
past. 

A living theatre includes the 
‘spectator.’ There is no division 
between work and recreation, no 
distinction between art and life. 
Time’’ in the living theatre is 
actual time. In a world of instant 
reflex the objet d'art and the 
conventional stage, with their 
cerebral refinements, have too 
specialized an effect. 

A living theatre celebrates 
man‘s revived sensuality. 

A living theatre is an extension 
and reflection of man as a societal 
creature, Outside the definition 
of societal man it has no province. 

A living theatre corporates and 
explores man’s collective imagina- 
tion. 

A living theatre is a culture- 
concentrate, Action of the society 
around it is manifest in this living 
theatre, 

A living theatre identifies myth, 
legend, and archetype. It super- 


<—itiposesand fuses them, depicting 


the growth and movement of the 
human spirit. 

A living theatre is multi-sensa- 
tional and multi-medial. If cinema 
teaches how to read space, then 
a living theatre teaches how to 
read culture. Consequently living 
theatre educates about the way 
culture operates. It develops 
awarenéss and sensitivity to the 


. social dynamic. 


A living theatre defines and 
explains the individual's position 
in the culture structure. By ration- 
alizing and clarifying social pro- 
cess, a living theatre provides 
direction for individual and col- 
lective action. 

A living theatre is forum for 
collective creativity. 

A living theatre is the end of 
alienation. 


Uction| ~ athigsphere, 10.4 : 
-ment. Actually, it is a very intel- 


theatre is an art, maybe it is a con- 
glomeration of various arts, but it 
is necessary whatever the psycho- 
logical or philosophic reasons, in 
the same way that the other arts 
are needed. McGill has a Faculty 
of Music, it has a Department of 
Fine Arts;'why can't it have a 
Faculty of Theatre? Theatre is a 
way of life. Theatre can also be 
an instrument for self-awareness. 
It can teach and instruct, and it 
can also be an instrument for 


presenting social and political 


ideas. 

REPORTER: How do you hope to 
utilize these attitudes in your new 
theatrical venture, Theatre 157 
SPRUNG: On the one handwe are 
using straight theatre to keep us 
alive, and at the same time, exper- 
imenting in our spare time. 
REPORTER: How do these ideas 
relate, if they relate at all, to your 
forthcoming production of Stuart 
Gilman's “The Inevitable Murder 
of Evariste Galois?” 






_ SPRUNG; It's a play about a per- 
“*s0n Who’ sucgiimbs td a political 


ligent comment upon the social 
situation at the moment. 









Productions of 
the Players’ Club 
1968-69 


Emperor Jones 

Spoon River Anthology 
Inherit the Wind 
Beyong the fringe 
Renegade in Retrospect 
The Typists 

Mind Bang 

Deathwatch 

Bits of Pete and Dud 



















Serjeant Musgrave's Dance 
Little Mary Sunshine 
Jeux de la Scene 







English department) 
The Beard 

The Golden Screw 

The Man who said yes 
Revenger's Tragedy 

No Exit 

The Lesson 

The American dream 
Chicago 

Slight Ache 

Master of Two Servants 
_ Icarus’ Mother 

The Local Stigmatic 
Matchplay 

All Canadian Dance Contest 
















Galois 
Barroccocco 
Picnic on the Battlefield 
















large 8 


On the Harmfulness of tobacco 


Saved (Joint production with the 


The InEvitable Murder of Evariste 








The Reporter talks to Guy Sprung, President 
McGill Players’ Club, and founding member of Theatre 15 


REPORTER: What kind of play is 
it? 
SPRUNG: The structure of Galois 
is very Brechtian. It’s a great play, 
| think, for the University drama 
group to stage, because it has pos- 
sibilities for a great amount of 
movement and vitality. 
REPORTER: Does Theatre 15 ex- 
pect to be performing in Moyse 
Hall next year? 
SPRUNG: We only have Moyse 
Hall forthe summer,in conjunction 
with the summer institute of dra- 
ma, but naturally when school 
starts again, classes will move in 
and Theatre 15 will have to find 
some theatre in Montreal where 
they will continue to live and 
experiment. 
REPORTER: This will require a lot 
of money. Where do you think 
you're going to get it? 
SPRUNG: Weare, atthe moment, 
hard up for money, and we will 
be for quite some time. But we are 
going to fight, to build, and event- 
ually, | am sure, we will have a 
ge eno igh ‘following to keep 





Auditions for 
Theatre 15 


Actors and technicians interested 
in theatre may audition for 
THEATRE 15 April 8-12 in Moyse 
Hall from 4 to 10 p.m. on week- 
days, 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. on Satur- 
day. Actors should have at least 
2 audition pieces prepared of a 
total of up to 10 minutes Mem- 
bers of the company must be ready 
to devote all their time during the 
summer in return for a living wage 
Volunteers or anyone wishing to 
work aS an apprentice should also 
come at this time. 









pOMMING Events 


24 MARCH TO 31 MARCH 








Send notices, photos, of Coming Events to: Joy Macurdy, 392-5306, Information 
Office, McGill—by Tuesday, 5 p.m., one week in advance. 


MONDAY 24 


INSTANT THEATRE: Poems for an Idle Noon—a collection of poetry 
by Montreal poets. 12:00, 12:40 and 1:20 p.m. Place Ville Marie. 
878-2589. 

McGILL ELEMENTARY EDUCATION TEACHING TEAMS MEET- 
ING: All students interested in Project M.E.E.T. are invited to attend 
a meeting where interns and staff will discuss the programme Tie answer 
questions. 1 p.m., Leacock 26. 

FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCE COUNCIL MEETING; 3:30 
p.m. Arts Council Room. 

THE CHINESE ROAD TO SOCIALISM: Lecture by Stuart R. Schram 
(Contemporary China Institute, London University). 4 p.m., Leacock 226. 
Further information—E. Laffey, Centre for East Asian Studies, 
392-4582. 

THE NATURE AND PURPOSE OF EDUCATIONAL FOUNDA- 
TIONS: Dept. of History & Philosophy of Education seminar with Dr. 
John Lipkin. 6:15 p.m., Room M-111, Macdonald College. 

THE PROTESTOR AND THE IMPLICATIONS OF ORGANIZED 
PROTEST: Seminar on social problems and professional approaches. 
What are the legal implications of organized protests? Can social change 
be achieved without social disturbance? Panelists—Dr. John R. Unwin 
(Allan Memorial Institute), Dr. Ray Prince (Mental Health Project), Prof. 
Brian Grosman (Faculty of Law), Mrs. Lucia Kowaluk (University Set- 
tlement). 8 p.m., Moot Court, Faculty of Law, 3644 Peel Street. Further 
information, 842-1251, local 561. 

QUEBEC, CANADA, THE WORLD—TODAY: Marianopolis 1969 
Lecture V, final. James Eayrs on Canada’s international relations. 8:15 
p.m., Good Counsel Hall, Marianopolis College. Admission $2, students 
$1. 

MONTREAL FOLK WORKSHOP: Guest Chaim Tannenbaum of Mont- 
real—9:15 p.m. and 10:45 p.m. Performers from audience—8:30 p.m. 
and 9:45 p.m. Moose Hall, 3485 Park Avenue. Information, 849- 8895. 
CONSERVATOIRE: Exercice public des classes d'ensemble, dinstru- 
ments a vent. 8:30 p.m., Bibliothéque Nationale, 1700 rue St-Denis. 
UNIVERSITE LAVAL: ’'Les gardiens de I’humanité?—réflexions sur la 
révolution et les révolutionnaires de notre temps,’ conférence de M. 
Gérard M. Friters, prof. au département de science politique, Université 
Laval. 8:30 p.m., Amphithéatre 1-B, Pavillon de Koninck. Information, 
656-2572, Québec. 

SCHLOCK FILM SERIES: ‘'Cleopatra,’’ 6 and 9 p.m. L-132, 50¢. 
MOVIES OF SPAIN: Sponsored by Spanish Dept. 8:15 p.m., L-219. 
HOUSE: Si pitts Gilbert. 3625 avin Aver 


TU ESDAY Di 5 


INSTANT THEATRE: Premiere of ‘For Husbands Only,” by Mac 
Shoub. Actors Walter Massey, Don Scanlan, and Maruska Stankova. 
12:00, 12:40, 1:20 p.m. Place Ville Marie, 878-2589. 

MEETING OF DEANS: 12:15 p.m., Principal's Office. 

MEETING OF MAUT EXECUTIVE: 12:30 p.m., Faculty Club. 
CAMPUS CONCERT: Robert McMaster, violin; Christine Tessier, piano: 
Mozart—‘‘ Rondo in G Major for Violin and Piano.’ Mary O'Keeffe, piano: 
Schubert—‘‘Sonata in A major, Op. 120."’ Allan Teeple, viola and Mark. 
Pinzow, piano; Brahms—' Sonata in E Flat, Op. 120, for Viola and Piano.’ 

1 p.m., Redpath Hall, admission free. 

CAREERS IN LAW: Sponsored by the Guidance Service. Speakers 
from Alcan and a lawyer in private practice. 1 p.m., Leacock 26. Admis- 
sion free. Information, 392-5114. 

MAUT FORUM ON STUDENT PARTICIPATION: 4 p.m., L-132. 
Members only. 

FACULTY OF MANAGEMENT PUBLIC LECTURE: ‘'Modern Man- 
agement—A President's Viewpoint,’’ with Mr. Terrence Hanold (Pres., 
Pillsbury Co.) 4 p.m., Room S 1/4, Stewart Biology Bldg. 
HUMANITIES EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, DIV. |, MEETING: 3:30 
p.m., Arts Council Room. 

SENATE COMMITTEE ON COLLEGIAL STUDIES MEETING: 
4:10 p.m., Leacock Council Room. 

KEITH CALLARD LECTURE II: ‘‘Pattern and Magnitude of Regional 
Mobility,’ by Dr. A. L. Mabogunje, (Prof. of Geography, University of 
lbadan, Nigeria). Sponsored by the Centre for Developing-Area Studies. 
4 p.m., Leacock 219. Information, 392-5321. 

McGILL INTERDISCIPLINARY COMMITTEE ON AIR POLLU- 
TION SEMINAR: ‘‘Urban Climate and Air Pollution,’ with Prof. T. 
Oke (Dept. of Geography). ‘Chronic Bronchitis and Emphysema in Rela- 
tion to Air Pollution,’’ with Prof. W. M. Thurlbeck (Dept. of. Pathology). 
4:30 p.m., Physiology Demonstration Theatre, 10th floor, Mcintyre Bidg. 
BIOCHEMISTRY DEPT. SEMINAR: ‘Pro Insulin and the Biosynthesis 
of Insulin,’’ with Dr. Donald F. Steiner (Univ. of Chicago). 5 p.m., Palmer 
Howard Theatre, McIntyre Medical Sciences Bldg. 

MSO CONCERT: Franz-Paul Decker conducting. J. S. Bach—’’Suite 
No. 3 in D Major.’ Schoenberg—‘'A Warsaw Survivor.’ (With choir 
and narrator) Brahms—‘‘Symphony No. 3, Op. 90.’ 8:30 p.m., Salle 
Wilfrid Pelletier. 

UNIVERSITE LAVAL: Concert par le pianiste Garrick Ohlsson, gagnant 
du Concours international de Montréal 1968. 8:30 p.m., Théatre de 
la Cité universitaire. Information, 656-2572, Québec. 

LATIN AMERICAN SOCIETY ELECTIONS: 7 p.m., Union 123-124. 
SCHLOCK FILM SERIES: ‘'The Dirty Dozen.’ 
50¢. 


VWWEDNESDAY 26 


CHESS CLUB MEETING: 1 p.m., Room 24, Union. Election of next 
year s executives. 

SENATE MEETING: 2:20 p.m., Leacock Council Room. 

SOCIAL SCIENCES, DIVISION II, MEETING: 3:30 p.m., Leacock 
Council Room, 

SEMINARS IN MECHANICS: ‘Some effects of microstructure on 
the elastic properties of materials,’ by Dr. K. C. Valanis (Prof, of Eng. 
Mechanics, lowa State Univ.). 4 p.m., Room 226, McConnell Engineering 
Bldg. 

DEPT. OF ENGLISH MEETING: 4 p.m., Leacock 13. 

OPEN MEETING, PHYSICAL SCIENCES DIVISION: 4:10 p.m., 
Macdonald Physics Bldg., Room 102. 





De 
oo 


| INSTANT T HEATRE: 


Development, 


6:30 and 9 p.m., L-132, 


“GALOIS’ ‘conventional drama, the difference between ideas and reality 


BIOCHEMISTRY DEPT. SEMINAR: “‘Regulation and Transport of 
Nucleolar RNA in Eucaryotes,”’ with Dr. René Simard, (U. of M.). Spon- 
sored by the French Canada Studies Programme. 5:15 p.m., Palmer 


_Howard Theatre, Mcintyre Bldg. 


THE INEVITABLE MURDER OF EVARISTE GALOIS: McGill 
Players Spring production is the premiere of Stuart Gilman's play about 
revolution. 8:30 p.m., Moyse Hall. To March 28. Admission $1.50. 
MONTREAL MUSEUM OF FINE ART: 12:40 p.m., Film on African 
Art. 2:00, 7:30 and 8: ;5O p.m., Guided tours of exhibit ‘‘Art of the 
CONGO inate Keita 


THURS DAY 27 | 


ney Enough Rope, comedy i Elaine May. 
“42:00%12: 40 Vand 1:2 Place Ville Marie. 878-25p9. 
SENATE ACADEMIC POLICY COMMITTEE MEETING: 2:30 p.m., 
Room 608, Administration Bldg. 

KEITH CALLARD LECTURE Ill: “Regional Mobility?and Resource 
‘with Dr. A. L. Mabogunje. 4 p.m., L-219. Information, 
Centre for Developing Area Studies, 392-5321. 


POLYMER THURSDAYS LECTURE: ‘Interfacial Phenomena in 
Macromolecular Systems,’ with Prof. L. E. St. Pierre (McGill). Sponsored 
by the Chemistry Dept. 4:30 p.m,, Otto Maass Chemistry Bldg., Room 
10. 

SGWU CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: ‘Man 
with a Movie Camera,’ Vertov, 1928, 7 p.m. ‘‘L’Atlantide,”’ Feyder, 
1921, 9 p.m. Hall Bldg. 

NFB PUBLIC SCREENING: ‘Volleyball,’ (Denys Arcand, 10 min., 
b/w). ‘Ethiopian Mosaic,” (Hugh O'Conner, 10 min., color). ‘Trois 
Hommes au Mille Carre,’ (Pierre Patry & Jacques Kasma, 19 min., 
color). “Juggernaut, (Eugene Boyko, 28 min., color). “Explosion 
Demographique,’’ (Pierre Hébert, 15 min., color). Botanical Gardens 
Aud., 4101 Sherbrooke E., 8 p.m. Admission free. Information, 879- 
4823. 

MULSA: Joachim Foikis, the Vancouver Town Fool, at an informal 
dialogue with members of the McGill University Library Staff Association. 
8:30 p.m., Room 821, Leacock Bldg. 

YELLOW DOOR COFFEE HOUSE: Bill Staines: To March 29. 3625 
Aylmer St. Information, 392-4947. 


FRIDAY 28 


6TH RESEARCH CONFERENCE ON DELIQUENCY & CRIMI- 
NALITY: Sponsored by the Quebec Society of Criminology. 8 
a.m.—Registration, Faculty of Law, McGill, 9 a.m.—Opening speeches 
by Dr. H. J. Ross (Chancellor, McGill), and Mr. Justice Guy Guérin 
(President, Q.S.C.). 9:10 am.—U. of M. Research Groups, Department 
of Criminology.—1. ‘‘Trend and Development of Delinquency in Mont- 
real.’ 2. ‘Drinking Patterns in Delinquents and Non-Delinquents.” 3. 
‘*Public Opinion Survey on Police in the Province of Quebec.’ 10:45 
a.m.—U. of M., continued. 4. ‘‘Trans-Cultural Study of Female Criminali- 
ty."" 5. ‘'Sex Education and Juvenile Delinquency.’ 2 p.m.—McGill 
Research Groups, ‘'Conflict and Compromise in Criminal Courts: New 
Directions in Legal Research.’ 3:30 p.m.—‘‘Preliminary Report of an 
Ongoing Research on Late Criminality.’ 8:15 p.m.—Guest Speaker, Prof. 
Gerhard Mueller (N.Y.U., American Society of Criminology). “‘Hori- 
zon—The Year 2000: Criminal Law in the 21st Century.” 9:30 
p.m.—Wine and Cheese Party. Further information, Prof. Brian Grosman, 
Faculty of Law. 392-5138. 

CAREERS IN THE COMMUNICATION ARTS: Sponsored by the 
Guidance Service. Speaker, Father O'Brien from Loyola. 1 p.m., Leacock 
26. 

SGWU GALLERIES: Gallery |—Annual Fine Arts Students Exhibition, 
to March 29. Gallery I|—Exhibition of the works of Reickert and Wood, 
to April 19. Hall Building. 

RADIO CANADA FREE CONCERT: Gilles Manny, piano. 8:30 p.m., 
Salle Claude Champagne, 200 Bellingham Road. Tickets from Radio 
Canada. 

QUEENS UNIVERSITY: ‘Towards a Social Landscape,”’ a travelling 
exhibition of photographs from the George Eastman House of Photogra- 
phy. Etherington Art Centre, Queens Univ., Kingston, Ontario, 
POST-GRADUATE STUDENTS SOCIETY SPRING FORMAL: 9 
p.m., Holiday Inn, 420 Sherbrooke W. Admission $5 per couple. Dress: 
formal or semi-formal. 

POETRY READING—ROBIN BLASER: American poet now teaching 
‘tin exile’’ at Simon Fraser University. Among his published works are, 
‘'The Faerie Queen,’ ‘Image Nation,’ ‘Boston Poems 1956-58, “The 
Moth Poem,”’ ‘‘Les Chiméres,’’ and “‘Cups.”’ He edits the magazine, 
‘The Pacific Nation.’ 9 p.m., SGWU, Hall Bldg. Admission 50¢. 





PETER VAKTOR 








SATURDAY 29 


RESEARCH CONFERENCE ON DELINQUENCY AND CRIMINAL- 
ITY: 9 am.—Round Table with a group of participants from Ontario. 
‘*Social Defence & Human Rights—Base Lines for Criminological Re- 
search,’ 12:30 p.m.—Luncheon and awarding of the Beccaria Prize. 
2:30 p.m.—Round Table, ‘‘The Role of Research in the Administration 
of Criminal Law.’ 5 p.m.—Closing speech by Mr. Justice Marcel Trahan 
(President, Montreal Section of Q.S.C.), Further information from Prof. . 
Brian Grosman, Faculty of Law, 392-5138. 

BALLAD OF A SOLDIER: Russian Dept. presentation. 1 p.m., PSCA. 
Admission 50¢, 


ELVIRA MADIGAN: Film Society presentation: 6:30 and 9 p.m., PSCA. 


MARAT/SADE: Verdi Repertory Theatre, 5380 Boul. St. Laurent. 277- 
4145. 


SUNDAY 30 


PANTOMINE—ROLF SCHARRE: Sponsored by the German Dept. and 
Goethe House. 8:30 p.m., Moyse Hall, Arts Bldg. Admission $2, students 
$1. Further information, 392-5091. 

MAREK JABLONSKI, PIANIST: Presented by the Polish Institute 
of Arts and Sciences (Canadian Branch at McGill). Liszt—*‘Funérailles. 
Schubert—"'Impromptu, Op. 90, No. 3.’ Brahms—’’Sonata, Op. 5." 
Chopin—"’12 Etudes, Op. 25."’ 8:30 p.m., Salle Claude Champagne, 
200 Bellingham Rd. 272-4261. 

FACULTY OF MUSIC CONCERT: Mozart—'’Requiem Mass in D 
Minor.”’ Soloists—Glynne Sobrian, soprano; Noella Poulain, mezzo- 
soprano; David Gordon, tenor; Leo-Paul Rodrique, bass. Faculty Choir 
and Orchestra under the direction of Eugene Plawutsky. 8:45 p.m., 
Redpath Hall. Admission free. 


Course Guide ‘69 needs staff to help distribute questionnaire and analyze 
reports. $2 will be paid for an hour's work. Those interested in working 
on the Course Guide during the summer should contact the office, Room 
411, Union, and leave their name and telephone number. 


You talk about it ... supposedly you've studied it ... but can you 
leave the security of the classroom to risk getting involved in the problems 
of youth in depressed areas of Montreal? Do you want to test your 
theories against the real thing? If so, contact Bill Meis or Bob Wilson, 
International Y.M.C.A., 5550 Park, 271-2548. This is not a gym-swim 
program. 
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